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Department of Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Charles D. Baker as Assistant Secretary for Policy 
and International Affairs. January 26, 1970 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Charles D. Baker of Bethesda, Md., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation for Policy and International 
Affairs, succeeding Paul Cherington who has resigned. 

Baker, 41, has been serving as Deputy Under Secretary 
of Transportation since February 11, 1969. A native of 
Newburyport, Mass., Baker was graduated from Harvard 
in 1951, served as a Navy aviation electronics officer dur- 
ing the Korean War, and received his M.B.A. from Har- 
vard Business School in 1955. In 1961, after 6 years at 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, he became vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of United Research, Inc., a manage- 
ment consulting firm. From 1965 to 1969 he was vice 
president and director of transportation services at Har- 
bridge House, Inc., management consultants of Boston. 

Baker is married to the former Alice E. Ghormley, and 
they have three sons. 


Disaster Assistance for California 


Announcement of Allocation of Additional Funds 
for Repair of Damage Caused by Floods. 
January 26, 1970 


The President today allocated to California an addi- 
tional $1,700,000 for such disaster relief activities as re- 
pair of essential public facilities damaged in floods which 
inundated Kings County, Calif., during March 1969. 

Governor Ronald Reagan requested Federal assistance 
and the President responded with a major disaster decla- 
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ration for California on August 15, and an initial alloca- 
tion of $250,000 was made. 

The $1,950,000 allocated for the Kings County disaster 
thus far are authorized by the Federal Disaster Act (Pub- 
lic Law 81-875). Federal disaster assistance under Pub- 
lic Law 91-79 may also be supported by these funding 
allocations. The funds are being administered by the 
Santa Rosa, Calif., staff of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Paul J. Bridston as an Assistant Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance. January 26, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Paul J. Bridston of Grand Forks, N. Dak., to be an 
Assistant Inspector General of Foreign Assistance for the 
Department of State. 


Bridston, 41, is currently president and chairman of 
the board, First Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Grand Forks; president of J. B. Bridston Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc.; president of Cullen Insurance Company, Inc.; 
and partner, Hedlin-Bridston Real Estate Company. 
Bridston was graduated from Yale University in 1950 and 
received his M.B.A. from Leland Stanford School of 
Business in 1952. In 1955, after 3 years service in the 
U.S. Navy as a Supply Corps officer, he joined First 
Federal Savings and Loan. 


From 1964 to 1965, Bridston served as Chief of AID’s 
Housing Guaranties Program for Latin America. 


Bridston is married to the former Peggy C. Cullen; they 
have three children. 


The Inspector General of Foreign Assistance monitors 
the effectiveness of United States foreign aid programs, 
Peace Corps activities, and Public Law 480 (Food for 
Freedom ) efforts. 
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Department of State 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Joseph Sessford Brown as an Assistant Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance. January 26, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Joseph Sessford Brown of Washington, Kans., to be an 
Assistant Inspector General of Foreign Assistance for the 
Department of State. 

Brown, 49, has been serving as Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, since July 1969. 

Following service as a naval officer in World War II, 
Brown took a law degree at George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1949. In 1955, he left the private practice of law 
to become Attorney Adviser for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Over the next 10 years he held a variety 
of positions at HHFA. From 1966 to 1967 he was Acting 
Director of the Housing and Home Finance Division at 
the Agency for International Development. 

Brown is married to the former Constance Vunora; 
they have five children. 

The Inspector General of Foreign Assistance monitors 
the effectiveness of United States foreign aid programs, 
Peace Corps activities, and Public Law 480 (Food for 
Freedom) efforts. 


Agreement Between the United 
States and the United Kingdom on 
Uses of Atomic Energy 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
an Amendment to the Agreement. January 26, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 as 
amended, I am submitting to the Congress an authorita- 
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tive copy of an amendment to the Agreement between 
the Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland for Cooperation on the Uses of 
Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes of July 3, 
1958, as amended. The Amendment was signed at Wash- 
ington on October 16, 1969. 

The Agreement as amended included a provision (Par- 
agraph A of Article III bis) under which the Government 
of the United States agreed to transfer to the Government 
of the United Kingdom for its atomic weapons program 
prior to December 31, 1969 in such quantities and on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed non-nuclear 
parts of atomic weapons and atomic weapons systems as 
well as source, by-product and special nuclear material. 
A second provision of the Agreement (Paragraph C of 
Article III bis) stipulated that the Government of the 
United Kingdom would transfer to the Government of 
the United States for military purposes such source, by- 
product and special nuclear material, and equipment of 
such types, in such quantities, at such times prior to De- 
cember 31, 1969 and on such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed. 

Under the Amendment submitted herewith the period 
during which the provisions of Paragraphs A and C of 
Article III bis of the Agreement for Cooperation remain 
in force would be extended for five years so that transfers 
could be made any time prior to December 31, 1974. The 
continued authorization of the two Governments to co- 
operate with each other in these respects would contribute 
to our mutual defense, particularly in the North Atlantic 
Treaty area. 

I am also transmitting a copy of the Secretary of State’s 
letter to me accompanying authoritative copies of the 
signed Amendment, a copy of a joint letter from the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Secretary of Defense recommending approval of this 
Amendment, and a copy of my memorandum in reply 
thereto, setting forth my approval. 

RicHarpD NIxon 
The White House 
January 26, 1970 
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HEW-LABOR-OEO APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Remarks of the President in a Radio and Television Address on His Veto of 
the Bill. January 26, 1970 


Good evening, my fellow Americans: 

I would like to share with you tonight a decision that is one of the 
most difficult decisions I have made since I assumed the Office of the 
Presidency a year ago. 

I have here on my desk a bill, a bill which has been passed by the 
Congress and sent to me for signature. For the first time, I am exercising 
tonight the constitutional power of the President to veto a bill and send 
it back to the Congress for further consideration. 

This decision is particularly difficult because this bill provides 
funds for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Now let us clearly understand the issues. The issue is not whether 
some of us are for education and health and others are against it. 

There are no goals which I consider more important for this Nation 
than to improve education and to provide better health care for the 
American people. 

The question is: How much can the Federal Government afford 
to spend on these programs this year? 

In April I asked the Congress to appropriate more for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare than it has ever appropriated 
before. This means that this year the Federal Government will spend 
13 percent more on programs for health, education, and welfare than it 
spent last year. For Federal programs that affect education, we will 
spend over $10 billion. Now in this bill that I have before me, the Con- 
gress has increased the amount that I recommended by $1 billion 260 
million. Over $1 billion of this increase is in the field of education. 

Now, why, in an election year, particularly, would a President hesi- 
tate for one moment to sign a bill providing for such politically popular 
causes as this one? The reason is this: The President of the United 
States has an obligation to consider all the worthy causes that come 
before him and he is to consider them having in mind only one principle: 
What is best for all the people of the United States? 

I believe that the increase over the amount that I recommended, 
the increase which is contained in this bill passed by the Congress, is not 
in the best interests of all the American people, because it is in the wrong 
amount for the wrong purposes and at the wrong time. 

Let me address myself first to the questions of the amount of spending 
involved. 

This Nation faces a crisis which directly affects every family in 
America—the continuing rise in the cost of living. From 1960 to 1970, the 
cost of living went up 25 percent in this country. Now, for the average 
family of four in America that meant an increase of $2,400 a year in the 
items that go into your cost of living—your grocery bills, your housing, 
your transportation, your medical costs. 

A major reason for this increase in the cost of living is that in that 
same 10-year period from 1960 to 1970, the Federal Government spent 
$57 billion more than it took in in taxes. 

I think this was wrong. That is why as your President I intend to do 
everything that I can to see that the Federal Government spends less in 
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Washington so that you can have more to spend at home. If we are to stop 
the rise in the cost of living which is putting such a strain on the family 
budgets of millions of Americans, we have to cut the Federal budget. 

That is why I ordered cuts of $7 billion in Federal spending in 1970. 
That is why, for example, the budget I will submit to Congress for 1971 
will call for a smaller percentage of Federal spending for defense than in 
any year since 1950. 

For the first time in 20 years the budget will provide more funds for 
human resources than for defense. 

Now, if I approved the increased spending contained in this bill, 
I would win the approval of many fine people who are demanding more 
spending by the Federal Government for education and health. But I 
would be surrendering in the battle to stop the rise in the cost of living, a 
battle we must fight and win for the benefit of every family in this Nation. 

A second reason I am vetoing this bill is that I believe that it in- 
creases spending for the wrong purposes. The increased spending ordered 
by Congress for the most part simply provides more dollars for the same 
old programs without making the urgent new reforms that are needed if 
we are to improve the quality of education and health care in America. 

I believe that when we consider how much we are putting into 
education in the United States, that we are entitled to get more out in 
terms of better quality in education. That is why in my education mes- 
sage which I shortly will be submitting to the Congress I will propose 
a new and searching look at our American school system. In this exami- 
nation we will look at such basic questions as why millions of our 
children in school are unable to read adequately; we will put emphasis 
on improving the quality of education for every child in America. 

An example of the unfairness of this bill is the Impacted Aid Pro- 
gram which is supposed to help areas which need assistance because of 
the presence of Federal installations. The bill provides $6 million for 
the one-half million people who live in the richest county in the United 
States, and only $3 million for the three million people that live in the 
100 poorest counties in the United States. 

President Eisenhower, President Kennedy, President Johnson all 
criticized this program as being unfair. And yet the Congress in this 
bill not only perpetuates this unfair program, it adds money to it. 

The third reason I am vetoing this bill is because it requires the 
money to be spent at the wrong time. We are now nearly three-quarters 
of the way through the school year. This bill forces us to spend the 
money it appropriates—and we would have to spend it all before June 30. 

When money is spent in a hurry, a great deal is wasted. There is no 
good time to waste the taxpayers’ money, but there is no worse time to 
waste it than today. 

The Congress will determine on Wednesday whether it will sus- 
tain or override my veto of this legislation. If the veto is sustained, I 
will immediately seek appropriations which will assure the funds neces- 
sary to provide for the needs of the Nation in education and health. 

You can be sure that no school will need to be closed. No school child 
will be denied an education as a result of the action I take tonight. I will 
work with the Congress in developing a law that will ease the transition 
to education reform and do so without inflation. 

I realize that a number of Congressmen and Senators, as well as 
many who are members of what is called the education lobby, disagree 
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with the views I have expressed tonight. I respect their different view- 
point. I deeply share the concerns of those who want more funds for 
education and for health and for other worthy causes in this country. 

But it is my duty to act on behalf of the millions of Americans, in- 
cluding teachers and students, as well as patients in our hospitals, who 
will pay far more in the rise in the cost of living than they will receive 
from the increased spending provided for in this bill. 

We spend more for health and education than any nation in the 
world. We are able to do this, and I hope we can continue to do so in 
the future, because we have the great good fortune to be the richest nation 
by far in the whole history of the world. 

But we can spend ourselves poor. That is why no matter how popular 
a spending program is, if I determine that its enactment will have the 
effect of raising your prices or raising your taxes, I will not approve that 
program. 

Now, for these reasons, for the first time, tonight, instead of signing 
a bill which has been sent to me by the Congress, I am signing this veto 
message. My fellow Americans, I believe this action is in the long-range 
interests of better education and improved health care. But most impor- 
tant, I believe that this action that I have just taken is in the vital interests 
of all Americans in stopping the rise in the cost of living. 

Thank you, and good night. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in his office at the White House. For the text of 
the President’s veto message, see the following item. 


HEW-LABOR-OEO APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


The President’s Veto Message to the House of Representatives. 
Dated January 26, 1970. Released January 27, 1970 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my approval, H.R. 13111, an Act, “Mak- 
ing Appropriations for the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and Related Agencies for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1970, and for Other Purposes.” 

The issue is not whether some of us are for education and health 
programs and others against. 

There are no goals which I consider more important for this nation 
than to improve education and to provide better health care for the Amer- 
ican people. 

The question is how much can the Federal Government afford to 
spend on those programs this year? 

The enrolled bill is $1.3 billion over my budget request for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 

It is the largest increase over my budget recommendations of any 
appropriations bill for 1970. 

It is the largest excess over a Presidential request eve: provided by 
the Congress for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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I have taken this action for four reasons: 

One, these increases are excessive in a period of serious inflationary 
pressures. We must draw the line and stick to it if we are to stabilize 
the economy. 

Two, nearly nine-tenths of these increases is for mandatory programs 
which leave the Executive Branch no discretion whatever either 
as to the level or the purpose of the added expenditures. This 
fact sharply differentiates this appropriation from other inflated 
measures that I have approved. 

Three, the added funds are largely for lower priority programs. 
Four, because of the lateness in the fiscal year, increases of this 
magnitude cannot be used effectively in many cases. 


Dericirs FEED INFLATION 


The inflation we have at the start of the Seventies was caused by 
heavy deficit spending in the Sixties. In the past decade, the Federal 
Government spent more than it took in—$57 billion more. These deficits 
caused prices to rise 25% in a decade. 

That is why I ordered Federal spending cut this year. 

In April 1969, I reduced the 1970 budget proposed by President 
Johnson by $4 billion. In July, I cut another $3.5 billion. Seventy-five 
percent of new direct Federal construction projects were deferred. 

But Congress increased other spending by three and a half billion 
dollars. 


Priorities HAveE BEEN REASSESSED 


Of the $7.5 billion reduction I proposed for 1970, $4.1 billion was in 
defense spending. We are reducing defense spending to the minimum con- 
sistent with our national security. Defense spending went down from 1969 
to 1970. It will go down again in 1971. 


HEW spending is rising. Outlays for the Department are presently 
estimated to increase in fiscal 1970 by $6.1 billion above 1969, a 13% 
rise. They will increase further in 1971. 


For the first time in twenty years, next year’s budget will provide 
more funds for human resources than for defense. 


Tue Fiscat 1970 Bupcet 


For the Congress and the Nation to understand my decision on the 
HEW appropriations, I must report today on current budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1970. 

There are essentially two kinds of Federal Government spending: 

—uncontrollables, which are already committed either because a 

program is automatic or because contracts were let before the 
fiscal year began and now payment is due; and 

—controllables, where budget decisions can be made to have pro- 

grams reduced or eliminated to hold spending down. 

Although we made deep cuts in “controllables” in 1970, the over- 


runs in “uncontrollables” have fully absorbed these cuts and now far 
exceed them. 
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The original spending ceiling set by the Congress in July was $191.9 
billion, plus $2 billion allowance for designated uncontrollables. Actions 
taken by the Congress since then, and those now anticipated, would 
increase the ceiling another $1.8 billion. The result is an automatically 
revised Congressional ceiling of $195.7 billion. 

It is the “uncontrollable” outlays—driven upward by the very infla- 
tionary forces we were trying to contain—that have frustrated the efforts 
of both the Executive and the Congress to hold down spending. 

Since I submitted my budget estimates in April, interest on the 
public debt has increased $1.5 billion. Spending for health insurance 
has increased $.7 billion, in large part because inflation requires us to 
pay higher hospital and doctor bills for the senior citizens entitled to 
care. 

Taking into account all the changes which we can presently assess, 
we now estimate 1970 outlays at close to $/98 billion, more than $2 billion 
in excess of the ceiling. All of this overrun is attributable to “uncontrol- 
lables.” 

We faced these difficult budgetary facts of life in preparing the 1971 
budget which I will send to the Congress on February 2. I will submit a 
budget for fiscal 1971 which will sharply reduce “spending momentum,” 
evidence of my determination to restore price stability. 


Tue Decision on H.R. 13111 


Confronted with these budget overruns in 1970, I reached my deci- 
sion in December to veto the HEW appropriation unless it was reduced 
by the Congress, and publicly stated my position. 

Over four-fifths of the increase in H.R. 13111 is for education. 
Even without this large increase in education funds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1970 will spend over $10 billion for education—the most in 
our history. We care deeply about the need to improve our Nation’s 
schools. But we must ask two questions : 

First, will the $1.1 billion which the Congress added for education 

go to those who need it the most? 

Second, will it increase the quality of American education? This 

is the appropriate role of the Federal Government in a system in 

which Federal aid for public schools is 8% of the $40 billion total 
spent by State and local governments. 

My answer is that these congressional increases do not target the 
scarce resources of the Federal Government in ways I can accept in this 
period of budget stringency. I must veto H.R. 13111. 

Schools have as much at stake as anyone in our efforts to curb in- 
flation. As an official of a major school system recently wrote: “the Cost- 
of-Education Index makes it abundantly clear that inflation itself is far 
more damaging than any of the attempts to bring it under control.” 

Another 6% rise in prices this year would add more than $2! billion 
to the costs of public schools without any improvements in either quality 
or quantity. Twice as much as the $1.1 billion in increases for education 


proposed by the Congress will be swept away if we do not hold firm in our 
resolve to curb inflation. 


ImpacTeD AREAS AID 


Nearly $400 million of the HEW increase would be for grants to 
schools in federally-impacted areas. In 1968, this program paid $5.8 
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million to the Nation’s richest county (which had a population of 
500,000) and a total of $3.2 million to the 100 poorest counties (with a 
combined population of over 3 million). 

For many school districts, these payments exceed the cost to local 
schools of educating the children of Federal employees. Often, the pro- 
gram enables wealthy districts to exert a lower tax effort than other dis- 
tricts in the same State. 

Four successive Presidents have tried to reduce or reorient this pro- 
gram. Yet the Congress in this bill not only perpetuates this unfair pro- 
gram, it adds money to it. It is wrong to sharply increase the impacted 
school aid program in the face of the need to make long-overdue reforms 
in this law. The Administration will make recommendations for reform 


of this program based on a study requested by the Congress. I will submit 
these recommendations shortly. 


ExcESSIVE INCREASES 


The Conference Bill would increase the 1970 budget by $575 million 
for vocational education, equipment and other categorical education 
grants, and for Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

This is a 34% increase over the 1969 appropriations for these pro- 
grams. In 1970, these increases—some for worthy programs—are just too 
large. Moreover, they come at a critical time in the development of edu- 
cation policy. The present system of Federal aid to education is much too 
inflexible ; it frustrates planning by local officials and the development of 
creative new programs. Results—in terms of improved student perform- 
ance—have fallen far short of our expectations. 

That is why in my education message which I will shortly be sub- 
mitting to the Congress I will propose a new and searching look at our 
American school system. 

We are placing new and strong emphasis on experimentation and 
evaluation to learn about more effective approaches to education. We 
have undertaken a thorough review of the Title I program for disadvan- 
taged children to repair its deficiencies. I have proposed consolidation of 
grant authorizations to give States and localities more flexibility and 
responsibility for action. I will recommend other actions in the coming 
weeks. 


INEFFICIENT Use or LimiITep FEDERAL RESOURCES 


The Conference Bill provides $100 million in Federal appropria- 
tions for college construction grants and capital contributions for National 
Defense Student Loan funds above my request. For both construction and 
college student aid, the Congress has already authorized Federal interest 
subsidies for loans by private lenders. This is a much more efficient 
method of financing, which takes advantage of the loan placement and 
collection machinery of private lending institutions, while reserving Fed- 
eral appropriations for other purposes where loans cannot be used. 


Far.urE To ReEcOGNIZE PRIORITIES 


At the same time that the Congress was adding large amounts to these 
existing education support programs, it refused to vote the $25 million I 
requested for innovation in elementary and secondary education. These 
funds would have been used to develop and test promising approaches for 
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improving student achievement—such as new ways to teach reading and 
the use of older children to teach younger children. 

The refusal to grant these modest research and development funds 
comes at a time when the Nation is devoting less than one-half of one 
percent of its total investment in education to research. We do not know 


enough about how to get more for our education dollars; we must intensify 
our efforts to find out. 


THE PrRoBLEM OF CONGRESSIONAL DELAY 


The lateness of congressional action on the appropriations for HEW 
creates serious problems. 

School budgets are prepared in the early months of a calendar year. 
Teachers are customarily employed in the Spring and early Summer be- 
fore academic sessions begin in September. Large, unplanned Federal 
grants coming only a few months before the close of the year will, if experi- 
ence is a guide, be used disproportionately to substitute for other school 
revenues and to make hasty purchases, not essential for school 
improvement. 

The Nation has had bitter experience with the waste of large amounts 
allocated to education late in the school year. This was particularly true 
in the first year of funding for Title I. Money to help educate poor chil- 
dren went—not for teachers and well-planned programs—but often for 
unneeded equipment. A pattern of spending was established that has 
plagued this program ever since, creating management and operational 
problems that are still unsolved. 

Not only does late funding result in waste when a full year’s appro- 
priation is crammed into three or four months, it also creates a spending 
rate bulge. This is the kind of “on-again, off-again” relationship with 
States and localities that we are trying to avoid, because it hampers 
intelligent community planning. 


Mispirectep HEALTH FUNDS 


For HEW in 1970, the Congress also added $104 million above my 
request to the Hill-Burton appropriation for grants to build and mod- 
ernize community hospitals. This increase was voted despite the growing 
awareness that a more pressing need is to fund ambulatory care facili- 
ties which offer an alternative to expensive hospital care. This is what 
was proposed to the Congress last April. While this point is recognized 
in the report of the Senate Appropriations Committee, the appropriation 
bill itself allocates most of the increased funds to grants for lower priority 
purposes rather than for needed out-patient facilities. 

For hospital construction, the Administration has recommendcd leg- 
islation authorizing guaranteed loans, which would create a program 
much more responsive to today’s needs. Combined with the reimburse- 
ment formulas for construction under Medicare and Medicaid, this 
approach is efficient and equitable, and avoids having the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay twice for hospital beds. 

The amounts added by the Congress for health research represent 
less than one-half of 1% of the total appropriation. Taken separately, I 
would not have vetoed these increases. On the contrary, when the budget 
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for 1971 is submitted to the Congress it will make a strongly increased 
commitment for health research, where advances can be made to serve 
the health needs of the Nation—cancer, heart disease, population re- 
search and environmental health. 


Forced SPENDING 


Nearly nine-tenths of this congressional increase—about $1.1 bil- 
lion—is for mandatory programs. The Executive Branch would have no 
control over these appropriations once H.R. 13111 was signed into law. 

Left without any latitude in these areas, we may be faced with the 
need to make offsetting and disproportionate reductions in high-priority 
programs. Because so much of the budget at this time of the year is already 
committed, the areas remaining where offsetting reductions can be made 
are limited. To a disturbing degree, they consist of health service pro- 
grams, scientific research, manpower training, food and nutrition, and 
other programs that continue to be identified by the Administration and 
the Congress as vital to the Nation’s needs. 


OrFice oF Economic Opportunity EARMARKING 


One issue remains to be dealt with that has arisen since my decision 
of last December to veto H.R. 13111. I am very concerned about a pro- 
vision which was struck from the bill last week. The effect of this action 
would be to require the Executive to allocate funds for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO) according to specific earmarks. 

The amount available for OEO programs is not at issue. Rather, 
the issue is the effective use of resources. 


To set requirements upon the use of OEO funds with less than 5 
months of the fiscal year left will disrupt many of its programs. We will 
be forced to increase some programs well beyond planned spending levels 
and to make damaging reductions in others, particularly Head Start, 
Legal Services, VISTA, JOBS, and programs for migrants and senior 
citizens. 

I ask the Congress to reconsider its action, and restore the flexibility 
necessary to enable OEO to use its funds to the best advantage of the 
poor. The Congress will shortly begin its review of my 1971 budget 
recommendations. This will provide an opportunity for a timely and 
orderly examination of the objectives of OEO, its performance and pro- 
gram levels. 


Wuat Next? 


I have vetoed this bill because the increases for HEW voted by the 
Congress are mandatory, and because in the context of present efforts 
to curb inflation they are misdirected and excessive. 


If the veto is sustained, I will immediately seek appropriations which 
will assure the funds necessary to provide for the needs of the nation in 
education and health. No school will need to be closed, no child need 
have his education interrupted or impaired as a result of this veto action. 

Another approach to a solution would be for the Congress to remove 
the requirement in the law that all formula grant funds must be spent, 
leaving it to the Executive Branch to take the necessary action. (In its 
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actions setting ceilings on obligations and expenditures for fiscal years 
1968 and 1969, the Congress provided such flexibility. ) 

Provision must also be made so that impacted area aid funds are not 

cut off for hardship-case school districts. Until we come to agreement on 
a basic reform of this program, I believe we should work out a temporary 
solution which involves full funding for children whose parents live and 
work on Federal installations and partial funding for children whose 
parents do not live on Federal installations. In addition, I favor a specific 
“No Hardship Clause” which will guarantee that no school district will, 
as a result of these changes in the impacted school aid program, have a 
school budget less than 95% of what it had in 1969. 

In working together to resolve this appropriations problem, care 
must be taken to avoid the extreme rhetoric which freezes positions. All 
Americans are “for schools” and “against inflation.” The suggestions 
which I have made will do much to meet both objectives. 

I believe this action is in the long-range interests of better programs 
for education and health. Above all, it is in the vital interests of all 
Americans in stopping the rise in the cost of living. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
January 26, 1970 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks on his veto of the bill, see the preceding item. 


VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER HAROLD WILSON 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Wilson at the Welcoming 
Ceremony on the South Lawn. January 27, 1970 


THE Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister I am delighted to welcome you here 
today as an old friend; as an old friend not only in government, but as an 
old friend personally. 

I noted from reading the background, that this is your 21st visit to 
the United States, and your seventh visit as Prime Minister of your 
government. 

I noted, too, in looking at the relationship that we have had since I 
assumed office a year ago, that we met twice in London, once in February, 
again in August; that we have had a great deal of correspondence; we 
have talked several times on the telephone. But what is even more im- 
portant is the substance of those conversations. 

The substance did not involve differences between your country 
and ours. The substance of those conversations was with regard to the 
great issues in which we have a common interest and a common purpose, 
the development of peace in the world, progress for your people, for our 
people, for all people. This is the way it should be. This is the way we 
both want it. And it is an indication of the way to the future, 

Winston Churchill once said on one of his visits to this country, 
that if we are together, nothing is impossible. Perhaps in saying that 
nothing is impossible that was an exaggeration, but it can be said today 
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we are together, and being together, a great deal is possible, and I am 
sure that our talks will make some of those things possible. 

Prime MINIsTER Witson. I should like to thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, most warmly for your welcome to the White House this morning. 

This is, as you say, the third opportunity I have had for discussions 
with you on world affairs, and on the mutual problems of our two coun- 
tries and the world, since your inauguration just a year ago. 

Today my colleagues, the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary, 
and I will have the privilege of discussing with you, with the Secretary 
of State, and other leading members of your administration, many of the 
pressing and urgent problems of world affairs, particularly those on which 
you and I have been exchanging messages over recent months and, as 
you say, we shall be doing this together; discussions on grave interna- 
tional human problems, the suffering and hunger in Nigeria and what we 
can do, each of us, to meet the requests which the authorities there 
addressed to us; discussions on world aid and poverty; discussions on 
international problems of war and disarmament; on international eco- 
nomic and financial problems. 

It is urgent, too, that we discuss together the immediate prognosis 
in world economic affairs. 

But I believe the circumstances of our meeting which you have 
described are such that we may have more time on this occasion, not 
only to discuss the immediately urgent issues, but to take a longer and 
cooler look at the problems of the world, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
elsewhere, through the seventies and beyond. 

In the spirit of some words I addressed on American soil last night, 
I know we are both ready to exchange and to share on the basis of com- 
mon problems our common experience and common thinking on the 
challenging issues which confront almost every advanced industrial 
civilization; issues which have always been there which conventional 
establishment thinking has tended to brush aside, but which now a new 
generation of statesmen have determined shall not be thrust aside; issues 
which must now be put in the forefront of national and international 
agendas. 


It is in that spirit, Mr. President, I sought in New York last night to 
interpret what our historic special relationship of the past will mean in 
the seventies and the eighties. That relationship was born of an alliance 
directed to fighting evil and repressive forces in world affairs. Now I hope 
it will be increasingly directed to the examination of social evils in our 
own countries and throughout the world. 


For the message of the 1970’s for all of us is that it is not enough to 
achieve and to defend our traditional freedoms. Freedom can be eroded 
from within. Our countries have not led the world in the assertion of 
freedom in order that our people shall become the slaves of a scarred and 
poisoned environment of our own making. 

Mr. President, my colleagues and I look forward to the talks we shall 
be having and, conscious, as we all are, of the importance and the extent 
of the challenge facing us on this occasion, I will delay the start of 
these talks not a moment longer. 


Mr. President, I thank you. 
note: The President spoke at 10:42 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 


where Prime Minister Harold Wilson was given a formal welcome with full military 
honors. 
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Centennial of the United States 
Weather Services 


* 


Proclamation 3956. January 27, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


On February 9, 1870, President Ulysses S. Grant ap- 
proved a joint resolution of Congress (16 Stat. 369) pro- 
viding for meteorological observations and for giving 
notice of the approach and force of storms. 


In the hundred years which have intervened, meteorol- 
ogy and kindred atmospheric sciences have undergone 
phenomenal development through the skill, ingenuity, 
and dedication of civilian and military scientists, meteorol- 
ogists, weather observers and many others serving on land, 
at sea, and in the air, in peace and in war. Their efforts 
have been aided through unswerving cooperation by the 
press and the radio and television industries. 


This cooperation has resulted in weather services which 
touch almost every American life and which provide tre- 
mendous benefits in the protection of life and property, as- 
sistance to many facets of the national economy, and daily 
contributions to the public welfare and convenience. 

Today, the United States is working diligently with 
many other nations toward a World Weather Watch 
which, through increased understanding and use of our 
environmental resources, will provide vastly improved 
weather services for the entire world. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the month 
of February 1970, as United States Weather Services 
Month; and I urge our institutions and organizations, 
public and private, and our citizens, to recognize the 
achievements of the past century and to offer appropriate 
appreciation and support for this vital national function 
on the occasion of its centennial anniversary. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 27th day of January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:53 p.m., 
January 27, 1970] 
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Visit of Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
of Great Britain 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Prime Minister Wilson at a Dinner Honoring the 
Prime Minister. January 27, 1970 


THE PreswENT. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Wilson, all of 
our distinguished guests this evening: 


We are very honored for the first time in this house 
since we have been here in the office that I presently oc- 
cupy, to welcome the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

While it is the first time for us to welcome him here in 
an Official capacity, of course it is not the first time that 
he has been here. As I pointed out this morning, he has 
been to the United States, according to those who keep 
records of these things in the passport department and 
visa department, 21 times. He may have come in other 
times, but people didn’t know. 

He has been here at least five times officially since he 
has been Prime Minister, and he is always welcome, and 
particularly welcome tonight, because of our personal 
friendship as well as our political responsibilities. 

I was delighted that both Mrs. Wilson and the Prime 
Minister approved of the musical selections tonight. As 
a matter of fact, Mrs. Wilson was so kind as to refer to 
the quality of the music as we walked down the red carpet 
to this room, and also to say that she was pleased that the 
Strolling Strings that she had heard once before were here 
again. 

I think, however, the Prime Minister will note how 
we selected the numbers with somewhat more diplomacy 
than we have on other occasions. Because I have heard it 
recorded on one of his previous visits, when his country 
had some monetary problems— incidentally, if you have 
found any solution for yours, tell us how to solve ours 
that the Marine Band on that occasion played numbers 
of George Gershwin, and the first number they played was 
“I’ve Got Plenty of Nothin’.’” They compensated by play- 
ing “It Ain’t Necessarily So.” 

Tonight we are delighted that there are no monetary 
problems, or at least no significant ones, that needed to 
be discussed on this visit, and that the problems that we 
discussed were in the mutual interests of our two coun- 
tries for peace and progress in the world. 

But I would not want this occasion to pass without say- 
ing to the Prime Minister, to Mrs. Wilson, and to all of 
our guests from Great Britain today, and also for the bene- 
fit of our American guests, something that I feel very 
deeply about the heritage we share in common. 
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Some of you may recall that when I delivered a eulogy 
to President Eisenhower, I quoted from what I think was 
probably the finest and most eloquent speech he ever 
made, a speech at Guild Hall right after World War IT’s 
great victory. Some of you around this table may have 
heard it. I only had the opportunity to read it. 

In that speech, a very brief one of about 15 minutes, 
he had several memorable lines. One thing that he said 
that I quoted in the eulogy was, “I come from the heart 
of America.” He also said, by implication, that he came 
from the heart of Britain, because he described most 
eloquently the common traditions that we have—the com- 
mon law, a common language, and great principles for 
which we have fought together in two wars. 

Then he said, when we think of these great principles, 
“the valley of the Thames draws closer to the farms of 
Kansas and the plains of Texas.” 

And so it is, as we think of our country and yours, Mr. 
Prime Minister, we think of those great values, those 
great principles which do draw us together, and I think 
of them also in a much larger sense. I think of my travels 
around the world and of those countries all around the 
world which have had the same heritage and which still 
have the common law, which still have the English lan- 
guage and still have—even though the colonial ties may 
have been completely severed or partially severed—ad- 
herence to those basic principles which are yours and 
which are ours as well. 

I know it is, of course, the fashion these days to find 
nothing good to say about any kind of colonialism. I 
will depart from that fashion by simply saying that the 
proud heritage that the British people have left around 
the world in institutions, institutions which, as President 
Eisenhower said, draw the valley of the Thames closer 
to the farms of Kansas and the plains of Texas—these 
great principles, these great institutions are a heritage 
far more important than military might or economic 
strength that might exist in those areas of the world be- 
cause of the power that you might have. 

So, speaking as an American to our friends in Britain, 
we can only say that we are very proud to have you in 
this house representing your country, and also it gives 
me an opportunity to present you to our guests by indi- 
cating one area where we have departed from your cus- 
tom in our own system. 

The language we try to speak, not well, but we try to 
speak; the common law the Chief Justice tries to in- 
terpret, and interpret it all over the Nation in the same 
Way, sometimes with some objections; but in terms of the 
system in our House of Representatives and in our Sen- 
ate, we have departed somewhat from your system. 
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We think that it is quite an ordeal to go through a 
televised press conference in that East Room where we 
met you a few moments ago. I will be doing one on Friday 
of this week, where you stand before the press for 30 
minutes on live TV, before 60 million or 70 million 
people, trying to answer their questions. Incidentally, I 
usually turn to the Vice President for my advice for the 
press these days. 

But I want to say to our guests here that while I think 
that is certainly an exquisite type of political torture, to 
see a Prime Minister of Britain in the House of Commons 
in the question period, that is, in my view, the greatest 
example of intellectual acrobatics in the whole political 
field, and Prime Minister Wilson, whom I did see in this 
situation, when I was privileged to be in the House of 
Commons, as the first American President ever to be 
present as President in a session of the House, I must say 
that I could see why he had earned the reputation of being 
one of the most skilled politicians in his country, and after 
seeing him, I would say, one of the most skilled politicians 
in the whole world. 

So finally, I would simply say that I ask you to join 
me in saluting him and his country today, not simply for 
those personal virtues and for those political virtues, but 
because he represents a nation to whom we owe so much 
and with whom we are so proud to work together for these 
great principles that transcend all of the differences that 
we might have. 

I know that you would want to rise and raise your 
glasses to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Prime Minister Witson. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, 
Mr. Vice President, Secretary of State, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, ladies and gentlemen. As an Englishman, I 
feel tempted also tonight to say “Mrs. Miniver.” 

May I first thank you, Mr. President, for the very kind 
welcome you have extended to Mary and myself, to the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary and Mrs. Stewart, 
his Mary, and to those who have come to Washington 
with us, and that you have unearthed the fact that I have 
been here 21 times. I am even more glad that it has been 
authenticated by the passport and visa authorities. There 
was that little problem about the McCarran Act, 
I remember one time, and I had to fill in the form that 
was rather difficult. They asked me what race I was. Well, 
I mean, what answer would you give to that question? 
I said “Human race” and I found it wasn’t what they 
really wanted to know about. At about that point they 
stopped asking, but then there was the problem about an 
ethnic qualification. 

Well, can any of us answer that question? When I 
said “Yorkshire” again we had a little problem there, but 








now I am delighted to feel I am a guest of a President 
who, amongst his other many qualifications, actually has 
a Yorkshire Terrier on his establishment. 

Sir, you quoted your moving eulogy to the late Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to whom you were, yourself, so close. 
It was my privilege, at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
when representatives of our country—and what a tre- 
mendous gathering that was—paid our tribute to General 
Eisenhower and I find—and I am glad to hear you con- 
firm this again tonight—that both of us on that occasion 
quoted from that memorable speech of his at Guild Hall 
when that great American became equally a citizen of 
London and one of ourselves. 

I am glad you reminded us of that this evening. 

Mr. President, this morning at the memorable welcom- 
ing ceremony to which you invited us, I expressed my 
hopes about the talks that were about to start. I suppose 
we might say that tonight we are at the halfway stage and 
I feel that you will agree, Mr. President, as will your col- 
leagues in the administration, that what we then hoped 
this morning is being realized. We have already covered 
a very wide area of world affairs and some particular issues 
that we ranged over this morning have been further ex- 
amined in great depth in the concurrent talks between the 
Secretary of State and the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Secretary. 

Again, as we hoped, we have examined together what 
each of our two countries, and indeed those other coun- 
tries with whom we work in close partnership, can do to 
deal with the most urgent, the most human, indeed, some 
of those we discussed, the most poignant of world affairs. 

As is fitting at the first major Anglo-American meeting 
of the 1970’s, we have been able to begin to look forward 
through the years ahead to some of the main developments 
of world affairs. And we have begun in these meetings to- 
day to prepare an agenda for further cooperation between 
us to help to shape those years of the seventies and beyond. 

This afternoon I derived both enjoyment and encour- 
agement through talks that I had with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, and 
the designate-Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

And if it is true that the musically minded once greeted 
me with the song “I’ve Got Plenty of Nothin’,” it is true 
that we had transmuted, like the alchemists of old, but in 
reverse, a lot of our gold into dollars and I am very happy 
to say that we have not lost by it. There were others at 
that time who were transmuting their dollars into gold 
and they were sorry they did it. 

And we, this afternoon, were encouraged by what we 
were able to discuss together. All our discussions this after- 
noon reflected the keen interest that each of us, and indeed 
countries far over the world, take in our progress and our 
problems and our actions. 


We are meeting at a time today when for the first time 
for many years international economic relationships are 
more settled, when, after years of effort and patient en- 
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deavor, we are able to record a significant move forward 
in world monetary cooperation, a move forward that 
would not have been possible, I believe, without the 
cooperation of our two countries. 

We meet at a time when the international monetary 
scene, the position of leading currencies is no longer beset 
with the turbulence of recent years, when we may fairly 
claim that international statesmanship and cooperation are 
matching up to the challenges of what not long ago seemed 
to be blind economic forces capable of engulfing the whole 
monetary system. 

And this is very significant in terms of our discussions 
this afternoon, Mr. Secretary, that there is no one follow- 
ing those discussions who wants to ask any questions about 
sterling or about the dollar. Not for the first time in our 
meetings, Mr. President, I have felt that we have been 
able, because I have had this experience twice over the 
past year when you have visited Britain, that we have been 
able to cover a wide area of world affairs, to do it in 


depth because of common understanding between our 
two countries. 


It is not simply the advantage of a common language, 
it is the background of common experience, more par- 
ticularly common understanding, which enables us to 
say what needs to be said in a very few words, in a very 
few words because each of us is aware that behind those 
few words lie volumes of thought and experience which 
do not need to be made articulate. 

Even behind those volumes of thought—because we do 
understand one another and don’t need to spell every- 
thing out—is, as you have said, the whole record of cen- 
turies of understanding and of common ideals and of 
the thought and the education and the background that 
has made each of our two countries what they are. 


That is why, when I referred last night in New York 
to the new concept of the special relationship which 
should guide us in the 1970's, I laid stress also on the 
common problems of our two societies and on how much 
each of us has to give to the other in the experience of 
dealing with those problems. 


You and I recognize, Mr. President, that sharing ex- 
perience, sharing thinking, spelling out more clearly our 
social ideals for the 1970's, is not a task for governments 
only, for Parliament and Congress only, but for our social 
administrators and social workers, for our managements 
and our trade unions, our students and our children. 

We have the privilege of feeling, Mr. President, that 
the relations between our two countries have never been 
closer and that that expresses not just the talks that are 
held from time to time between representatives of govern- 
ment, but between all the contacts that go on between 
our two countries, contacts—and I would like to say this 
tonight—that have been so enriched by the work of our 
respective Ambassadors from our two countries in their 


relations with each of the governments to which they are 
accredited. 
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It has been our privilege to welcome our new Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, as you have welcomed 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador here in Washington, and to 
express jointly our confidence in what each of them are 
doing. For very many years it has been the position, I 
think, in Anglo-American relations that when you send us 
an Ambassador or when we send you one— yes, we send 
them to represent our own country, to the other—but 
before very long they are claiming your representative in 
London and you are claiming our representative in 
Washington as “our man.” 


I believe that is true of both of our distinguished col- 
leagues and friends, personal friends, both of them, of 
mine, who are engaged in this most vital task of repre- 
senting not two governments to one another, but two 
peoples. 

In that spirit, Mr. President, may I ask all here to join 
with me in drinking to the health of the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Nixon. 


note: The President spoke at 9:55 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


Council on Environmental Quality 


The President’s Remarks Upon Announcing His 
Intention To Nominate Russell E. Train as Chairman 
and Robert Cahn and Gordon J. F. MacDonald as 
Members of the New Council. January 29, 1970 


THe Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen: 


You will recall that the first bill I signed on January 1, 
1970, was the Jackson bill, which set up the Council on 
Environmental Quality. 


Today I am presenting to you the three members of 
the Council which is set up under that bill: Mr. Russell 
Train, who is from the District of Columbia; Mr. Robert 
Cahn, who comes from the State of Washington, but lives 
in Washington, D.C., at the present time; and Dr. Gor- 
don MacDonald, who is from the State of California, who 
is an expert, incidentally, on the Santa Barbara oil prob- 
lem. That is where I first became acquainted with him. 


This Council, to give you who are members of the 
White House press corps an understanding about it, is 
parallel in responsibility to the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. For example, it will prepare for the President a 
report that will be made annually, the first one on July 1, 
on the environment. 


The Council will also have responsibility for examining 
the facts on the environment, for setting up an early warn- 
ing system with regard to how we can avoid some of the 
problems which may come back to haunt us, 5, 10, 15, 
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even 20 years from now, and setting up programs for 
legislation as well as programs for the Federal agencies 
which may not require legislation, to deal with environ- 
mental problems. 

I think this is not only an historic occasion, because it 
happens to be a new organization, but I think it is most 
appropriate to present the three members of the Council to 
the members of the press and to the Nation at this time 
because, as I indicated in my State of the Union message, 
a major priority—it could turn out to be the major domes- 
tic priority for the 1970°’s—will be problems of the en- 
vironment, in the very broadest sense. 


This Council has a broad charter. The members of the 
Council have my complete confidence and they will have 
my support. Of course the members of the Cabinet and the 
Cabinet Committee on the Environment—Dr. DuBridge, 
of course, is here, who has been working with that Com- 
mittee as the White House representative—we will depend 
upon the Council for its advice and we trust it will give 
us some of the answers to some of these problems that we 
have been looking for. 


The members of the Council will have their names 
sent to the Senate today. Senator Jackson has indicated 
that he believes that Senate confirmation will be much 
easier than it is when we send down a name for a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. But at any event, we expect con- 
firmation very soon. 


Their offices will be in the White House area, just as 
is the case of the Council of Economic Advisers, and you 
will be seeing a lot of them, I trust, during the next few 
years as members of this Council. 


Gentlemen, you may answer any questions you would 
like. 

Mr. Train, we are sorry to lose you at Interior, but 
we are glad to get you here at the White House. 


Mr. RusseE.t E, Tram. Thank you, sir. 


Tue Preswent. You don’t mind moving from 
California? 


Dr. Gorpon J. F. MacDonacp. Yes, I do, but it is a 
great opportunity. 


Tue Preswent. He is from the smog-free part—Santa 
Barbara. 


You are already here, anyway. 


Incidentally, I asked the three gentlemen, “Which one 
of you shall I call a doctor?” Of course, Dr. MacDonald 
is from the University of California, at Santa Barbara. 
Russell Train said, no, don’t call him a doctor, although 
I do think he has an honorary degree, and Mr. Cahn said, 
“No, I am just a journalist.” 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:34 a.m. in the Roosevelt Room at 
the White House. 


For a statement by the President upon announcing the appoint- 
ments, see the following item. 
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Council on Environmental Quality 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing the 
Nomination of the Chairman and Members 
of the Council. January 29, 1970 


Today I am announcing the appointment of Russell E. 
Train, Robert Cahn and Gordon J. F. MacDonald as 
members of the new Council on Environmental Quality 
which has been established under the provisions of a law 
which I signed on January 1. Mr. Train, as Chairman of 
the Council, will be my chief officer in the effort which this 
administration is making to protect and restore the Ameri- 
can environment. 

The new Council will have a number of major responsi- 
bilities. The most important of these will be: 

1. To study the condition of the Nation’s environment. 
This responsibility parallels that which the Council of 
Economic Advisers exercises in the economic area. For 
more than 20 years, the Council of Economic Advisers 
has helped us to understand better the complex forces 
which govern our economy; the economic decisions of 
Government have been sounder as a result. The forces 
which shape the environment are just as subtle and diffi- 
cult to master as those which shape the economy. This new 
Environmental Quality Council, drawing on the research 
facilities of industry, the universities, and the Government, 
can help us to understand those forces better and direct 
them toward desirable ends. 

2. To develop new environmental programs and poli- 
cies. The new efforts which I will recommend to the 
Congress in the coming weeks will not be the last such 
proposals this administration will make. The new Council 
will monitor the effectiveness of all our programs and will 
recommend modifications and new approaches as they 
prove necessary. It will also look into new problems for 
which little government policy now exists: matters such 
as noise pollution, the growth of debris and solid wastes, 
and other unanticipated byproducts of our advancing 
technology. 

3. To coordinate the wide array of Federal environ- 
mental programs. Literally scores of Federal programs— 
scattered through many executive departments—touch 
on environmental concerns. We must be sure that all 
these programs work in harmony with one another, with 
as little friction and duplication as possible. The new 
Council will take on this assignment and will also recom- 
mend appropriate organizational changes. 

4. To see that all the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment take environmental considerations into account. 
A wide range of Government activities—large construc- 
tion projects, for example—can have important environ- 
mental effects. The Council will review all such activities 
and will issue guidelines to ensure that they will be con- 
ducted in a way which does not degrade the environ- 
ment—but instead enhances it. 
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5. To assist the President in preparing an annual En- 
vironmental Quality Report. This report, which will assess 
our major environmental problems and the ways in which 
we are trying to solve them, will be used both to stimulate 
public understanding and to guide Government decision- 
making. The first such report is due on July 1st of this 
year. 


I would note at this point that the present Cabinet- 
level body which bears the name “Environmental Quality 
Council” will be renamed the Cabinet Committee on the 
Environment and will be used as a forum in which the 
President and appropriate Cabinet officers can discuss 
environmental issues. 

Environmental problems occur today because we were 
not alert enough, informed enough, or farseeing enough 
yesterday. The new Council on Environmental Quality 
will work to remedy these deficiencies and will thus con- 
tribute, in a most significant way, to the quality of Ameri- 
can life for all of our tomorrows. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks upon announcing the appoint- 
ments, see the preceding item. 

The White House Press Office also released the following infor- 
mation on the nominees: 

The President today announced his intention to nominate Russell 
E. Train of Washington, D.C., to be Chairman of the new Council 
on Environmental Quality. Robert Cahn of Washington, D.C., and 
Gordon J. F. MacDonald of Santa Barbara, Calif., are to be nomi- 
nated as members of the Council. 

Train, 49, has been serving as Under Secretary of the Interior 
since 1969. For 4 years prior to assuming that post, he was president 
of the Conservation Foundation, engaged in research, education, and 
policy development for the whole range of environmental problems 
in the United States. As a leader in the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources and a founder of the 
African Wildlife Leadership Foundation, he has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the increasing worldwide awareness of ecology. 

Train is a 1941 graduate of Princeton; he was an army officer 
during World War II and received a law degree from Columbia in 
1948, specializing in tax law. He was an adviser for several congres- 
sional committees and the Treasury Department until 1957, when 
President Eisenhower appointed him to the Tax Court of the United 
States. Train resigned from the Court in 1965 to become president 
of the Conservation Foundation. 

Train is married to the former Aileen Bowdoin. They have four 
children. 

Robert Cahn, 52, is a correspondent in the Washington bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor. A Seattle native, he earned a jour- 
nalism degree from the University of Washington in 1939. He did 
Army public relations work during World War II. Later he was a 
correspondent for the Seattle Star, the Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News, 
and Life magazine. From 1951-1956 he was an editor of Collier’s 
magazine. After a period of freelance writing, he became midwestern 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post in 1961. From 1963-1965 he 
covered the White House for USIA. Since joining the Monitor in 
1965, Cahn has distinguished himself in conservation and resource 
reporting. His Monitor series on the national parks won a 1969 
Pulitzer Prize. The Secretary of the Interior, the National Recrea- 
tion and Park Association, and the Thomas L. Stokes competition 
have also honored his achievements in educating the public on 
environment Issues. 

Cahn is married to the former Patricia Lovelady. 

Gordon J. F. MacDonald, 40, is currently vice chancellor for 
research and graduate affairs at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara. Born in Mexico City and educated in the United States, 
he received his Ph. D. from Harvard in 1954. MacDonald’s cre- 
dentials in the scientific and technical aspects of environmental 
studies are massive: He has been closely associated with the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council since 1960, when 
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he joined their Space Science Board. In 1962 he was elected to the 
Academy—its youngest member at that time. Currently, he is 
Chairman-designate of the Academy’s Environmental Studies Board 
and Chairman of its Panel on Weather and Climate Modification. 
MacDonald is also a member of the Commitee on Mineral Science 
and Technology, the U.S. Committee for the Global Atmospheric 
Research Program, and the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 


Disaster Assistance for West Virginia 


Announcement of Allocation of Additional Funds 
for Continued Relief Measures Following 
Hurricane Camille. January 29, 1970 


The President today allocated to West Virginia an addi- 
tional $230,000 for such Federal disaster relief measures 
as temporary housing, debris removal, unemployment 
compensation, and the repair or replacement of public 
property damaged by severe storms and flooding that 
followed Hurricane Camille. 


Today’s action follows a September 3 major disaster 
declaration by the President, made at the request of Gov- 
ernor Arch A. Moore, Jr. Federal funds allocated to the 
State for this disaster thus far amount to $450,000. 


The money is authorized by the Federal Disaster Act, 
Public Law 81-875, and Public Law 91-79, and will be 
administered by the Office of Emergency Preparedness re- 
gional headquarters at Olney, Md. 


Law Day, US.A., 1970 
Proclamation 3957. January 29, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The Congress of the United States has set aside the 
first day of May as Law Day, U.S.A. 


This year will mark the Nation’s thirteenth annual ob- 
servance of Law Day—a special day for reaffirming our 


loyalty to the United States and rededicating ourselves to 
the rule of law. 


The benefits that have come to each of us as individuals 
and to all of us as Americans through our adherence to 
the rule of law are endless. It is through the processes of 
law that our Nation has achieved its amazing growth and 
development in every sphere of human endeavor. 


The law does not rule by itself. Citizens administer it; 
and each citizen must abide by its constraints and accept 
its responsibilities if the rights, freedoms, opportunities and 
protections of all citizens are to be guarded. 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the people of 
the United States to observe Friday, May 1, 1970, as Law 
Day in the United States of America with appropriate 
public ceremonies and by rededication to our form of gov- 
ernment and to the supremacy of law in our lives. 
Especially, I urge the legal profession, the schools and edu- 
cational institutions, civic and service organizations, all 
media of public information, and the courts to take the 
lead in sponsoring and participating in appropriate ob- 
servances throughout the Nation. 

And, as requested by the Congress, I direct the appro- 
priate Government officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all public buildings on that day. 


In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
fourth. 

RICHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:24 p.m, 
January 29, 1970] 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 20th Tactical Air 
Support Squadron, United States Air Force. 
January 30, 1970 


The President today announced the award of the 
Presidential Unit Citation to the 20th Tactical Air Sup- 
port Squadron, United States Air Force, for extraordinary 
heroism in connection with military operations against an 
opposing armed force in Southeast Asia from 1 July 1966 
to 15 August 1967. 


Flying slow, highly vulnerable, and unarmed aircraft 
from many unsecured forward operating bases, the for- 
ward air controllers of the 20th Tactical Air Support 
Squadron controlled strike aircraft in support of free 
world ground forces in the northern areas of the Republic 
of Vietnam. Flight crews operated at low altitude under 
constantly hazardous conditions of marginal weather, 
terrain, and heavy hostile fire while successfully partici- 
pating in many major operations. 

Their heroic actions and flying skill, resulted in the 
destruction of large numbers of hostile personnel, and 
quantities of hostile equipment and weapons. Because of 
their aggressive flying actions, untold numbers of Allied 
ground troops were saved from capture or death. 








The citation follows: 


“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


THe PresmeNTIAL Unir Crration (Ar Force) 
For ExTrAorpinary Heroism 
TO THE 
20TH TacticaL Am Support SQUADRON 
Unrrep States Air Force 


The 20th Tactical Air Support Squadron distinguished 
itself by extraordinary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an opposing armed force in the Re- 
public of Vietnam from 1 July 1966 to 15 August 1967. 
During this period, the undaunted valor and superb 
airmanship displayed by the members of the 20th Tactical 
Air Support Squadron contributed significantly to the 
success of all major ground actions in the I Corps Tactical 
Zone. Despite intense hostile fire and poor weather, the 
crew members accounted for the destruction of numerous 
hostile weapons, equipment, and personnel, and the 
saving of the lives of untold numbers of Allied ground 
forces. The unit continually displayed high morale, 
determination, and esprit under the most difficult and 
hazardous conditions. By their professional skill, dedica- 
tion to duty, and extraordinary heroism, members of the 
20th Tactical Air Support Squadron have upheld the 
highest standard of performance and traditions of the 
military service and reflect great credit upon themselves 
and the Armed Forces of the United States.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JANUARY 30, 1970 


Tue PRESIDENT. Will you be seated, please. Mr. Cornell. 
Economic OuTLook 


Q. Mr. President, for several days I have been collect- 
ing some headlines that sort of point up the question I 
I would like to put to you. I would like to run over some 
of these headlines with you. 

“Balance of trade makes slight progress in 1969.” “‘Cir- 
cus rings up record 1969 profits’-—Ringling Brothers. 
“Big firms, 1969 profits down.” “Dow average hits new 
low for 3 years.” “GNP rise halted.” “Ford joins GM 
and Chrysler in work cutbacks.” “Wholesale prices show 
sharp rise.” “U.S. Steel will raise sheet prices February 1.” 

The question is, how, sir, do you assess the possibility 
that we may be in for perhaps the worst possible sort of 
economic conditions—inflation and a recession? 
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Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Cornell, the major purpose 
of our economic policy since we came into office a year 
ago has been to stop the inflation which had been going on 
for 5 years without doing it so quickly that it brought on a 
recession. 

Now, as a result, we are now in a position, the critical 
position, in which the decisions made in the next month or 
two will determine whether we win this battle. 

In my view, the budget that we will announce on Mon- 
day, that I understand has received some attention al- 
ready—but that budget will be a major blow in stopping 
the inflation psychology. Now, whether we can anticipate 
now whether we are going to have a recession, as some 
of those figures that you gave would imply, I would simply 
say that I do not expect a recession to occur. 

Our policies have been planned to avoid a recession. | 
do expect that the present rate of inflation, which was 
less in the second half of 1969 than in the first half, will 
continue to decline and that we will be able to control 
inflation without recession. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, how do you view the possibility and 
size of a new Tet offensive in Vietnam and a hot war in 
the Middle East in view of the rising violence there? 

THE Present. Well, with regard to Vietnam, we 
are watching that situation closely, particularly in view of 
new inflation figures. The inflation—I mean—we were 
talking about inflation. I meant infiltration. 

The infiltration in Vietnam, and, of course, that means 
inflation as far as the number of forces of the enemy in 
South Vietnam is concerned, has gone up in January. 
However, the number of infiltrators is still not of a size to 
provide what we believe is the capability the enemy would 
need to mount and sustain a prolonged offensive beyond 
that which we are able to contain. 

We are continuing to watch the situation, and we will 
be prepared to deal with it. I would remind everybody 
concerned, and particularly remind the enemy, however, 
of what I said on November 3, and repeated on December 
15. If at a time that we are attempting to deescalate the 
fighting in Vietnam, we find that they take advantage of 
our troop withdrawals to jeopardize the remainder of our 
forces by escalating the fighting, then we have the means 
and I will be prepared to use those means strongly to 
deal with that situation, more strongly than we have dealt 
with it in the past. 


SALE OF ARMS TO THE MippLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, on the Middle East, you recently 
said, “We will not hesitate to supply arms to friendly states 
as the need arises.”* 

Has the sale of 100 jets to Libya by the French caused 
an imbalance in the Mideast arms situation, enough so 


* For the text of the message to which the question refers, see note 
at the end of this item, page 97. 
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that the United States should now expedite the sale of 
additional jets to Israel? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Jarriel, the problem of the 
sale of arms to Libya has been one that does concern us. 
As you know, that involves our relations also with the 
French Government. One encouraging thing that has 
happened since we came into office is some improvement 
in our relations with the French. 

One of the reasons that those relations have im- 
proved—and that improvement began when I visited 
President de Gaulle last February—is that we have had 
better consultation and discussion with regard to our 
differences, and those differences exist primarily in two 
areas, our policies toward the Mideast and our policies 
toward NATO. 

President Pompidou will be here next month and I 
will be discussing a number of problems with him. I 
would not want to speculate now as to what I will be dis- 
cussing with him, except to say that all of those differ- 
ences, naturally, will be on the table. 

As far as our own policy toward the Mideast is con- 
cerned—a question which was the latter part, inci- 
dentally, of Miss Thomas’ question—as far as our own 
policy toward the Mideast is concerned, let me put one 
thing in context: I have noticed several recent stories 
indicating that the United States is one day pro-Arab and 
the next day is pro-Israel. We are neither pro-Arab nor 
pro-Israel. We are pro-peace. We are for security for all the 
nations in that area. As we look at this situation we will 
consider the Israeli arms request based on the threats to 
them from states in the area and we will honor those re- 
quests to the extent that we see—we determine that they 
need additional arms in order to meet that threat. That 
decision will be made within the next 30 days. 





Troop WITHDRAWALS IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, in June, I believe it was, you told 
us that you hoped to be able to beat former Defense Secre- 
tary Clark Clifford’s projected timetable for the with- 
drawal of all ground combat troops, and I want to get this 
exactly correct, by the end of this year. Your present rate 
of withdrawal does not seem to be beating that timetable. 

Could you tell us if you still hope to be able to do that, 
and, if not, why? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Pierpoint, that is our goal. 
Our goal, of course, is to end the war in Vietnam, prefer- 
ably by negotiation, as quickly as possible. If not by nego- 
tiation, through Vietnamization, in which the South Viet- 
namese will assume the primary responsibility for their 
own defense. 

We are moving on schedule on Vietnamization. More 
announcements will be made. I do not want to speculate 
now as to whether we will beat the requirement or at least 
the proposal that Clark Clifford put out. 


I do say, however, that that is our goal, and we hope to 
achieve it. 
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“JAWBONING” IN THE FicHt AGAINST INFLATION 


Q. Mr. President, on Mr. Cornell’s question of infla- 
tion and recession, a former Johnson administration official 
feels he has figures to prove that jawboning was effective 
in holding down prices and he also claims that the rate 
of inflation was greatest during 1969, your first year, than 
in any other single year in the decade. 

I am wondering if the decisions you say you will be 
making in the next month or two might include consider- 
ing jawboning? 

Tue Preswent. The official statement to which 
you refer, of course, is correct. The rate of inflation in 
1969 was greater than in any other year in the decade. 
But what happens in any particular year is not a result of 
the policy of that year. It is caused by what was done 
prior to that time, and for 5 years prior to 1969 this Na- 
tion, by going into debt to the tune of $57 billion, planted 
the inflationary seeds which grew into almost an uncon- 
trollable situation in 1969. 

Starting in 1969, and again in 1970, and again in 1971, 
we have balanced budgets. That kind of policy we believe 
will turn it around. It is the best way to turn it around, 
and the only effective way. 

Now, with regard to jawboning, we think that the policy 
of so-called jawboning failed and was no longer used in 
1966 and 1967. It is effective, certainly, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States calls in a big steel company or 
a big automobile company and says, “Lower prices. If 
you don’t, we will do this or that with regard to Govern- 
ment contracts.” 

But that is effective with regard to that company. It is 
not effective with regard to the whole problem, and it 
is basically unfair. We are going to continue on our present 
course. We believe it is the right course. 


VIETNAMIZATION POLicy 


Q. Mr. President, Secretary Rogers and Vice President 
Agnew have both said, with somewhat different emphasis, 
that the course of U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam is irre- 
versible. You have just issued a warning about the level 
of enemy activity. 

Do you mean, sir, that if there is a rise in the level of 
enemy activity, that it could cause a halt in the withdrawal 
program? 

THe PresipENT. Well, what Secretary Rogers and 
the Vice President very properly referred to was my speech 
on November 3 in which I said we had implemented a 
plan in which the United States would withdraw all of 
its combat forces as Vietnamese forces were trained and 
able to take over the fighting. 

That policy of Vietnamization is irreversible. 

Now, as far as the timing of the plan is concerned, how 
many and at what time they come out, that, of course, 
will depend on the criteria that I also set forth in that 
speech—the criteria of the level of enemy activity, the 
progress in the Paris peace talks, and, of course, the other 








matters, the problems particularly with regard to the rate 
of training of the Vietnamese forces. 

As far as what I answered in Miss Thomas’ question 
was concerned, I am simply repeating again what I said 
on November 3 when I announced this policy of with- 
drawal of our forces. 

If the enemy, when we are withdrawing, does then 
jeopardize our remaining forces by stepping up the fight- 
ing, we will react accordingly and we have the means to 
do so which I will not hesitate to use. 


NoMINATION OF JupGE G. Harro_p CARSWELL 


Q. Mr. President, if you had known about the speech 
in which he advocated white supremacy, would you have 
nominated Judge Carswell to the Supreme Court? 

Tue Present. Yes, I would. I am not concerned 
about what Judge Carswell said 22 years ago when he 
was a candidate for a State legislature. I am very much 
concerned about his record of 18 years—as you know, 
he had 6 years as a U.S. Attorney and 12 years as a Fed- 
eral District Judge—a record which is impeccable and 
without a taint of any racism, a record, yes, of strict con- 
structionism as far as the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion and the role of the Court, which I think the Court 
needs, the kind of balance that it needs. 

Those are the reasons that I nominated Judge Carswell. 

I should also point out that, looking at a man’s record 
over the past, any individual may find instances where 
he has made statements in which his position has changed. 
I was reading for example, referring to the press corps 
here, a very interesting biography of Ralph McGill the 
other day. In 1940 he wrote a column in which he came 
out unalterably against integration of education of South- 
ern schools. 

He changed his mind later. As you know, he was a very 
great advocate of integration. That doesn’t mean that 
you question his integrity in his late years because in his 
early years in the South he took the position that other 
Southerners were taking. 


I believe that Judge Carswell will be approved by the — 


Senate overwhelmingly. I think he will make a fine judge. 
I think he will certainly, in this whole field of civil rights, 
interpret the Constitution and follow the law of the land 
in a fair and equitable way. 


Biack PEOPLE AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Mr. President, how do you feel you stand, now that 
you have been in office a year, in terms of having the con- 
fidence and trust of the black people in this country? 

Tue PreswENT. I have been concerned, Mr. Kaplow, 
about polls and statements by some black leaders and some 
white leaders who purport to speak for black people, to 
the effect that while the administration seems to be doing 
rather well among most of the American people, that we 
do not have the confidence that we should have among 
black people. 
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Let me, however, respond to what I intend to do about 
that in this way: I think the problem we confronted when 
we came in was a performance gap with regard to black 
people in America—big promises and little action and, as 
a result, immense frustration which flared into violence. 

Now I know all the words. I know all the gimmicks and 
the phrases that would win the applause of black audiences 
and professional civil rights leaders. I am not going to use 
them. I am interested in deeds. I am interested in closing 
the performance gap. If we can get our welfare reform, 
if we can stop the rise of crime which terrorizes those who 
live in our central cities, if we can move on the programs 
that I mentioned with regard to rural America where 52 
percent of the black people live, if we can provide the job 
opportunity and the opportunity for business enterprise 
for black people and other minority groups that this ad- 
ministration stands for, then when I finish office I would 
rather be measured by my deeds than all of the fancy 
speeches I may have made. I think then that black people 
may approve what we did. I don’t think I am going to 
win them with the words. 


Jupce CarRsweLi 


Q. Could you tell us, going back to the Carswell mat- 
ter, whether or not the two controversial issues raised in 
the hearings were brought to your attention before you 
submitted the nomination, during the screening process? 

THE Present. No, they were not. The two controver- 
sial issues—I assume you meant the speech Judge Carswell 
made when he was a candidate for office and the fact 
that he had belonged to a restricted golf club—yes. I did 
not know, of course, about the speech. As far as the re- 
stricted golf club is concerned, if everybody in Washing- 
ton in government service who has belonged or does belong 
to a restricted golf club were to leave government service, 
this would have the highest rate of unemployment of any 
city in the country. 

As far as Judge Carswell is concerned, I think he has 
testified very openly about his membership in the club 
and the members of the Senate committee overwhelmingly 
have considered those matters and have decided that he is 
not a racist and that he will be a fair and, it seems to me, a 
very competent judge of the Supreme Court. 


EXPANSION OF THE ABM System 


Q. Mr. President, I wanted to know if you have decided 
whether you are going to recommend an expansion of 
the ABM system? 

THE PRESENT. Well, it was approximately a year 
ago, not quite a year ago, in a press conference in this 
room, that I announced we were going to go forward 
with an ABM system with two purposes in mind: 

First, a purpose of defending our Minutemen sites 
against any major nuclear power, and, second, an area 
defense to cover the possibility of attack by any minor 
nuclear power. 
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As far as that decision was made then, I said then 
that I would reexamine it annually. I have reexamined 
it in a meeting of the National Security Council last week. 
I have decided to go forward with both the first phase 
and the second phase of the ABM system, and Secretary 
Laird will announce the details of the program in about 
30 days. 

RevieF Errorts IN NIGERIA 


Q. Mr. President, in connection with Biafran relief, 
some people seem to think that the United States should 
put more pressure on the Nigerian central government in 
order to speed up the relief operations. Are you satisfied 
with the efforts the United States has made and with the 
pace of the relief effort? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Horner, we have done 
everything that we think it is proper to do to bring to the 
attention of the Nigerian Government the concerns that 
we have and the reports that we have received that they 
may not have received with regard to starvation in Biafra. 
We all have to understand, of course, that no relief can get 
into Biafra unless we do it through the Nigerian Govern- 
ment. That is why we have brought these matters to the 
attention of the Nigerian Government. 

I would add one further thing. There are two ques- 
tions here that sometimes become confused on Biafra. 
There is first the question of politics and second the ques- 
tion of people. 

The question of politics involves who is to blame for 
the starvation. Is it the defunct government of Biafra 
who is to blame or is the Nigerian Government to blame? 
We are not interested in the politics. 

We are interested in the people. If there are starving 
people, and there have been reports that there are numbers 
of starving people, perhaps hundreds of thousands, then 
it is our desire to get food to them. We have made con- 
siderable progress in getting the Nigerian Government to 
accept our offer of trucks, hospitals, food, and we are 
going to continue to press in the interest of helping hungry 
people and not involving ourselves in the politics of who 
was responsible for the starvation where it exists. 


Paris Peace TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, Le Duc Tho, one of Hanoi’s chief 
negotiators, has arrived in Paris. I wonder if you plan to 
take advantage of his stay there either to make new pro- 
posals yourself or to try in more detail to get North Viet- 
nam’s position? 

THe Preswent. As you know, Le Duc Tho, at least 
according to press reports, has arrived in Paris to attend 
a Communist Party meeting that is being held there. Now, 
whether he will now participate in the negotiations again 
or whether we could have an opportunity to have discus- 
sions with him remains to be seen. I can only say that we 
have a very competent Ambassador there in Mr. Habib. 
He has instructions to explore every possible avenue for 
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a breakthrough in the negotiations, and if an opportunity 
is presented, he will do so. 


Tue ABM anp ArEA DEFENSE 


Q. Sir, in connection with the ABM, there have been 
suggestions that expanding the ABM from a protective 
system for Minutemen into an area defense of cities might 
raise problems in connection with the negotiations on arms 
control. 

Without going into too much detail, can you tell us 
whether your decision to proceed with the second phase 
involves area defense or simply an additional defense of 
Minutemen like the first phase? 

THE Preswent. Mr. Bailey, our decision involves area 
defense. The Minutemen defense is only effective insofar 
as an attack by a major power, taking out our retaliatory 
capacity. 

The area defense, on the other hand, is absolutely es- 
sential as against any minor power, a power, for example, 
like Communist China. I don’t anticipate an attack by 
Communist China, but if such a power had some ca- 
pability with ICBM’s to reach the United States, an area 
defense, according to the information we have received, is 
virtually infallible against that kind of potential attack, 
and, therefore, gives the United States a credible foreign 
policy in the Pacific area which it otherwise would not 
have. 

FiscaL AND Monetary Po.icy 


Q. Mr. President, would you tell us what you had in 
mind a few moments ago when you said that the deci- 
sions to be made in the next month or two would de- 
termine whether we have inflation or how we go on the 
road toward greater economic stability? 

Tue Present. I think first we must put this in the 
context of the action of the Congress just a couple of 
days ago on the HEW veto. 

I think the significance of that action—and I am not 
here to gloat over it because what we have to do now is 
to work together toward getting the right kind of bill 
that will be noninflationary—but the significance of that 
action, and it is a signal to the country, is that we are 
not going to have a runaway Congress and, therefore, 
not going to have a runaway budget and a runaway 
inflation. 

Now, with this administration submitting a hard budg- 
et, not a bargain basement budget—TI could have, by a 
little gimmickry, gotten this down to 199.8 rather than 
having it 200.7. But 200.8, which is the figure that we 
finally agreed upon, is a hard figure, it is an honest 
budget, we can keep it, and we have a surplus which is 
a real surplus. 

Having made those decisions, this means that the Fed- 
eral Reserve can now consider the fact that we do have 
fiscal restraint in determining whether or not this is the 
time to loosen up on monetary policy. 
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Let me be quite precise in this respect. The Federal 
Reserve is independent and the new Chairman who will 
be sworn in here tomorrow is one of the most independent 
men that I know. 

As President of the United States, I am not saying 
what the Federal Reserve ought to do; I do know, 
though, that if monetary policy remains too restricted 
too long, we have a recession, and monetary policy will 
remain restricted unless the Federal Reserve and those 
who are in charge of monetary policy are convinced that 
fiscal policy is responsible. Fiscal policy is responsible and 
as a result of that I think the time is coming when mone- 
tary policy can be relaxed and that would lead to what 
I mentioned a moment ago. 


Preace NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. In a news conference early in your administration, 
you noted that the North Vietnamese would not nego- 
tiate in earnest unless the country supported and was be- 
hind your Vietnam position. 

Now that there has been a virtual moratorium on crit- 
icism, do you feel that the chances are improved for a 
settlement in Paris or for a breakthrough and do you feel 
this is having any effect on the North Vietnamese? 

THE Present. We have had no evidence of any ef- 
fect yet on the North Vietnamese. They are just as re- 
calcitrant in their position as they have been and just as 
stubborn. On the other hand, we haven’t given up hope. 

We continue to meet with them each week. We con- 
tinue to be as forthcoming as we can. 


I would say that the fact that we have had more sup- 
port, and I should say perhaps more understanding of 
our policy and, therefore, more support for it than pre- 
viously, should be an incentive for the North Vietnamese 
to negotiate, because that is a message to them that they 
aren’t going to win—they have nothing to gain by delay. 
They are not going to win their ends by a division in the 
United States. 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN Laos 


Q. Senator Mansfield has asked for details of the mili- 
tary involvement of the United States in Laos. So far 
the administration has said nothing beyond your recent 
statement that we have no combat troops there. 

Just how deep is this country’s involvement in Laos? 

Tue Presment. I answered that same question in my 
press conference approximately a month ago in this room. 
I will not go beyond that answer at this point, except to 
say that the North Vietnamese have 50,000 troops in Laos 
and thereby threaten the survival of Laos. 

Our activities there are solely for the purpose of seeing 
that the Laotian Government, which was set up by the 
Laotian accords, and at their request for the purpose of 
seeing that they are not overwhelmed by the North Viet- 
namese and other Communist forces. 
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AMERICAN Forces IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, to go back to Vietnam a moment, 
assuming the best on the military front and that you can 
continue to take troops out, the text of the remarks of the 
Air Force Secretary the other day about turning over 
gradually the air jobs to the Vietnamese made it sound 
as though at least air units and presumably combat units 
which protect them are going to have to remain in Viet- 
nam for many years. 

Could you give us your feeling about that? 

Tue Presment. Mr. Roberts, first, how long any units 
remain in Vietnam will depend upon whether we have a 
breakthrough in negotiations. 

Assuming—and I assume this is the basis for your ques- 
tion—there is no breakthrough in negotiations, then we 
still stand on what I announced on November 3, that our 
plan envisages the complete withdrawal of all American 
combat forces. But it does also envisage support for the 
South Vietnamese logistically, and until they are ready 
to take over, support in the sea and support in the air 
where you have highly sophisticated training programs in- 
volved will stay there for a longer time than support in 
terms of ground forces. 


I think I will just stand on that statement. 


ABM System AND Paciric DEFENSE 


Q. Mr. President, you said a minute ago that your ex- 
pansion of the ABM system would provide a credible 
defense in the Pacific. Do you mean in part by that that 
it will expand your options in the war in Vietnam and 
the war in Laos in the event of unanticipated difficulties? 

Tue Presment. No, what I was referring to was the 
time span of perhaps 10 years from now, and we must 
do now those things that we may be confronted with 10 
years from now, to deal with those things. 

Ten years from now the Communist Chinese, for ex- 
ample, among others, may have a significant nuclear ca- 
pability. They will not be a major nuclear power, but they 
will have a significant nuclear capability. By that time the 
war in Vietnam will be over. By that time, I would trust, 
also, the Laotian war may be resolved. 

But, on the other hand, with a significant nuclear capa- 
bility, assuming that we have not made a breakthrough— 
and we are going to try to make the breakthrough in some 
normalization of our relationships with Communist 
China—then it will be very important for the United 
States to have some kind of defense so that nuclear black- 
mail could not be used against the United States or against 
those nations like the Philippines with which the United 
States is allied in the Pacific, not to mention Japan. 


Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President’s ninth news conference was held in the East 
Room at the White House at 6:30 p.m. on Friday, January 30, 
1970. It was broadcast on radio and television. 
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The question on sale of arms to the Middle East refers to the 
President’s message to the National Emergency Conference on Peace 
in the Middle East, meeting in Washington, D.C. The text of the 
message was posted on the bulletin board in the Press Room at the 
White House on January 26, 1970, as follows: 


TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE TO THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
CONFERENCE ON PEACE IN THE Mmpp_LeE EAst 


I am aware of your deep concern that Israel may become increas- 
ingly isolated. This is not true as far as the United States is 
concerned. 

The United States stands by its friends. Israel is one of its friends. 

The United States is deeply engaged in trying to help the people 
of the Middle East find peace. In this effort, we are consulting fully 
with all those most concerned. 

The United States believes that peace can be based only on 
agreement between the parties and that agreement can be achieved 
only through negotiations between them. We do not see any substi- 
tute for such negotiations if peace and security arrangements ac- 
ceptable to the parties are to be worked out. 

The United States does not intend to negotiate the terms of 
peace. It will not impose the terms of peace. We believe a durable 
peace agreement is one that is not one-sided and is one that all 
sides have a vested interest in maintaining. The United Nations 
resolution of November 1967, described the principles of such a 
peace. 

We are convinced that the prospects for peace are enhanced as 
the governments in the area are confident that their borders and 
their people are secure. 

The United States is prepared to supply military equipment 
necessary to support the efforts of friendly governments, like Israel’s, 
to defend the safety of their people. We would prefer restraint in 
the shipment of arms to this area. But we are maintaining a careful 
watch on the relative strength of the forces there, and we will not 
hesitate to provide arms to friendly states as the need arises. 

The United States has as its objective helping the people of the 
Middle East build a peaceful and productive future. I believe that 
all Americans can unite for that goal. 


Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 


Remarks of the President and Dr. Arthur F. Burns 
at the Swearing In of Dr. Burns as Chairman. 
January 31, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Dr. Burns, I want to bring you with me 
more often. I have not heard so much applause in this 
room for some time. 

This is an historic occasion. If you will permit a per- 
sonal reference, I would like to relate my own life to 
the situation which we presently will be commemorating 
in swearing in Dr. Burns as the new Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

I was born in the year 1913. The Federal Reserve 
Board was born in the year 1913. From 1913 until the 
present time we have had a total of 10 Presidents of the 
United States, From 1913 until the present time we have 
had nine men who have served as head of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I say “as head of” it because six of those 
nine were simply the top Governor among equals and 
three of them will have been Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve. 

So, today Arthur Burns’ appointment as Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve evens it up. We will have had 
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as many Chairmen of the Federal Reserve as we will 
have had Presidents over this period of time of 57 years. 

He is an economist and this is really a very happy day 
for what Carlyle called the gloomy science, to have 
Arthur Burns elevated to this very high post as head 
of the Federal Reserve. 

I was thinking of what the future might hold for him 
and I recall that just a few days ago our guest in this house 
was the Prime Minister of Great Britain. He also was an 
economist. He is now head of his government. I don’t 
know whether the country could afford an economist as 
President or not, but at least if the Dow-Jones goes up 
maybe, Arthur, you can look toward 1976. 

Now, a word, if I could, about the position that he 
presently assumes. The Federal Reserve Board is known 
to all of the sophisticates in this room for the enormous 
impact it has on the economy of this country. It is not 
known generally to the public because its activities are in 
areas which are not susceptible even to understanding by 
a Cabinet, let alone the general public. 

For example, at the present time we are confronted 
with the problem of inflation and the Federal Reserve 
Board plays a very great role in determining whether that 
inflation will be checked and how it will be checked. I 
think, perhaps, it could be said that it requires a very wise 
man to be Chairman of the Federal Reserve or to be a 
member of the Board, with all of that responsibility. 

I think Arthur Burns would put it this way: that it is 
a great hardship on some people to do those things that 
control inflation, but it is a greater hardship on all people 
to allow inflation to go on. 

Now, of course I am not suggesting by that that the 
Federal Reserve Board should stop inflation at the cost 
of a recession. That is where the wisdom comes in. I am 
suggesting only that I am glad we have in Arthur Burns 
a man who has demonstrated through the years I have 
known him to be a very wise man and also something else, 
and I say this in a personal sense and all of you who know 
him would agree: This man who has such a brilliant aca- 
demic background, who shows such wisdom and un- 
derstanding in the discussion of great issues, is a man of 
very great heart and because I think that in this position, 
this position that deals with money, those impersonal fac- 
tors, economic factors that have such an enormous effect 
on people throughout the country, that having a man 
who knows all about the money, but also has great heart, 
that he is the right man in the right job at the right time. 


We are very happy to have him and we are also very 
happy to have you, Mr. Justice Brennan, one of Arthur 
Burns’ old and dear friends, to conduct the swearing-in 
ceremony. 

[At this point, Associate Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., adminis- 
tered the oath of office. The President then resumed speaking, as 
follows:] 

You see, Dr. Burns, that is a standing vote of appre- 
ciation in advance for lower interest rates and more 
money. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, as all of you know, the Fed- 
eral Reserve is independent, certainly independent of 
the President, although the Congress would suggest that 
it is not independent of the Congress. 

I respect that independence. On the other hand, I do 
have the opportunity as President to convey my views to 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve in meetings with 
the Quadriad, along with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

I have some very strong views on some of these eco- 
nomic matters and I can assure you that I will convey 
them privately and strongly to Dr. Burns in the meetings 
of the Quadriad. I respect his independence. However, 
I hope that independently he will conclude that my views 
are the ones that should be followed. 

Dr. Burns. Mr. President, members of the Cabinet, 
and friends: 

I want to express my appreciation to you for the con- 
fidence that you place in me in having appointed me to 
this position. 

My duties at the Federal Reserve Board, I think, can 
be described in a sentence: to do what I can to help pro- 
tect the integrity of the dollar and to help foster a stable 
prosperity for our Nation. 

In discharging these duties, I will be aided powerfully 
by a Board carefully chosen in the past, consisting of dis- 
tinguished men and very able men dedicated to the pub- 
lic service. 

I shall also be aided by a staff of very great and proven 
skill, a staff, an economic staff, that is second to none 
in this country or, for that matter, in the entire world. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve Board will do its 
best. What we need now in addition to doing our best 
and in addition to having your confidence is just one bit 
of luck. Being an optimistic man by nature, I reckon that 
we in the Federal Reserve Board will have our average 
luck. 

With that, and with your confidence and with the 
skills at the Federal Reserve Board, we should do, I 
think, reasonably well in the years ahead. Let us all pray 
and hope that this will happen. 

Thank you. 


Tue Preswent. Now, ladies and gentlemen, we 
would like to invite you all to congratulate the new Chair- 
man in the State Dining Room. I understand they have 
something to drink there—coffee. We are trying to help 
the balance of payments in Brazil, I think. 

I am very sorry that Mrs. Nixon could not be here 
today, but our daughter Tricia, as you may have read, 
because these things do get out where the First Family 
is concerned, has been ill. She had the flu first and yes- 
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terday she contracted the measles, Having gone through 
that agony myself when I was 40 years of age, I called 
her on the phone last night. She is in Florida. I told her 
that she is going to feel terrible for 3 days, but after she 
got over it, that she would feel much better because you 
never appreciate how nice it is not to have the measles 
until you have had the measles. 

Thank you very much. We hope you enjoy meeting 
Arthur Burns and the coffee. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


January 26 


Ambassador A. Edgar Ritchie of Canada paid a 
farewell call on the President. 


January 27 


The President today transmitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada relating to the 
operation of radiotelephone stations, signed at Ottawa 
on November 19, 1969. 

Representatives of the Jewish War Veterans met with 
the President in his office at the White House. 

Representatives of the National Cattlemen’s Association 
met with the President in his office at the White House. 


January 28 


British Prime Minister Harold Wilson, Secretary 
of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs Michael 
Stewart, and Ambassador John Freeman, at the invitation 
of the President, attended a meeting of the National 
Security Council in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House. 


January 29 


In the first of a series of “Evenings at the White House” 
featuring noted performers, Red Skelton entertained the 
President and the First Lady and their guests. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted January 26, 1970 

CuarLEs D. BAKER, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Transportation, vice 
Paul W. Cherington, resigned. 

MANUEL Rutz, JR., of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Civil Rights, to 
which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 

ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER, of California, to be 
President of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Lye S. GARLOCK, of Virginia, to be a member 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States for a term 
of 3 years from October 22, 1969, vice 
Leonard v. B. Sutton, term expired. 





1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted January 29, 1970 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity (new positions) : 

ROBERT CAHN, of the District of Columbia 

Gorpon J. F. MacDoNaLp, of California 

RUSSELL E. TRAIN, of the District of Co- 

lumbia 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released January 26, 1970 


The President's remarks in a radio and tele- 
vision address on his veto of the HEW- 
Labor-OEO appropriations bill (advance 
text). 


Released January 29, 1970 


Press conference of Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
Science Advisor to the President, Russell E. 
Train, Robert Cahn, and Gordon J. F. 
MacDonald on the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 


Released January 31, 1970 


Press conference of Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman, and Hendrik S. Houthakker 
and Herbert Stein, members, Council 
of Economic Advisers, on the Economic 
Report. 

Press conference of George P. Shultz, Sec- 
retary of Labor, and James D. Hodgson, 
Under Secretary of Labor, on the railway 
labor dispute. 
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Council of Economic Advisers. 

Economic Growth and Reconstruction 
Organization, National___.....------ 36 

Economic Opportunity, Office of. See 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Economic Policy, Cabinet Committee 


See United States 


GR > xc wnnicad nce uncemnakaaamannie 36 
Economy, national 

Gross national product_------------ 60 

HEW-Labor-OEO appropriations bill. 33 

Tax Reform Act of 1969_-._--_------ 7 
Education 

Campus disorders, cutoff of Federal 

funds to students...............- 6 
i eS 32 
Reform of programs................-<« 61 


ee OR 
El Toro Marine Corps Air Station, Calif- 9 
Elderly persons. See Older Americans. 


Employment, equal opportunity------- 61 
Environment 
Airport construction, regional__----- 44 
POG: GORWOl.. ... cn nck cn cenco 63 
Envi:onmental Quality, Council on__- 11,12 


Equal opportunity programs 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 
for Spanish-Speaking People__-_--- 10 
State of the Union message_-_-___---- 61 
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Europe, U.S. relations nS ee 59 
Everglades National Park, Fla-.--..-.-.- 44 


Executive Orders 


Federal executive salary schedule (EO 
11504) -------------------------- 44 
Inspection of certain tax returns by 
the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary (EO 11505) -.--------------- 57 


Tederal Bureau of Investigation, Direc- 
wee we nnn ewe wee ewweennnon--nenee 15 


> 
Federal Communications Commission, 


Chairman ..-.-.-...............--.-- 66, 68 
Federal executive salary schedule_-_-_--- 44 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board-_------ 56 


Federal National Mortgage Association. 52, 56 


Federal Reserve System, Board of 
Governors, Chairman---_-..-------.-- 45 
Federal-State-local relations 
Environmental quality.............. 12 
Housing production___..------..--- 56 
Law enforcement---_.-...-.------.-- 62 
New Federalism--................-- 61 
Federal Trade Commission, Chairman. 43 
Pellet, WRRGR. 222.210 0ne on encscccecce 11 
Ferguson, C. Clyde, Jr_..------------- 67 
eee 43 
Fianigan, Peter M.................... 66, 68 
Florida, airport construction......... 44, 46 
Football Coaches Association, Amer- 
WAR 2222022 n nnn nen enennecnecce 45 
Foreign aid 
DED dtetiin edna cemminsasonsnne 54 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1969__..... 9 
DORI BORE, Civccncccannccsanance 59 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of_.....-. 68 
i ee 32 
ee 35 
Glass, sheet, imports...-...-.--...... 4,5 
Government employees, Federal execu- 
tive salary schedule_............... 44 
Cy GND Cetititintenismncnnninea 68 
I, Be BE intentitcdnwennnninn 45, 68 
Handicapped persons 
March of Dimes Poster Boy... —- 67 
President’s Committee on Mental 
ce EE ee 67 
es SE Ti snc dita entaiscishncccincntinttyinn 33 
Hassan II, King of Morocco______...--- 34 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of, appropriations_............ 33 
Health programs 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
dy ne eee 
National Blood Donor Month-_-_-----_- 9 
I spies aieitahegien eicecastihaiatictintalilatiniaie 61 
ee erm 7 
HEW-Labor-OEO appropriations bill__. 33 
Dy COMIN i wnt nenncsisnisninscaceaanaenle 44, 46 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, 
oo ,, re a Se 7 
Holland, Jerome H-_-__..-...-.-----_ 42, 68 
Home Builders, National Association of. 56 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal_______ 56 
Le en ee 15 
ee 32 
Housing 
MIN ic sicaiestc hte tse sessicanlaiat 56 
Reform of programs____-.--__..____ 61 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Assistance for housing production... 56 
wee a, OT TEED 56 
Houthakker, Hendrik S_______________ 36 
Huebner, Robert Joseph_____._________ 11 
Humphrey, George M____-_...________ 58 
Hunter, Allan Oakley__....._________ 52 
Hurricane Camille, disaster relief_____ 33, 34 
Iakovos, Archbishop Demetrios A. C__. 68 
Illinois, disaster relief_._....._________ 13, 35 
Imports 
Carpets and rugs......__-_________ 13,14 
ae. area 4,5 
Indiana, U.S. attorney, northern dis- 
aia a i a la 68 





Inflation 
Government expenditures and rev- 
enues 61 
HEW-Labor-OEO appropriations bill. 33 
Housing production........-.------ 56 
TEE, GUE Diivccecdneaneinmnnnes 42 


INTELSAT. See International Telecom- 
munications Satellite Consortium. 
Inter-Agency Committee on Mexican 


I Fi citcinticmtiinmnnmis 10 
Interior, Department of the, Secre- 
WE c.cctdandeandniinaeeaga 44, 46 


International Telecommunications Sat- 
ellite Consortium Conference, US. 


en 5 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Act- 

ing Chairman...................-... 15 
EG File ccnininscntnesnne 68 


Jackson, Sen. Henry M----.....--..---. 11,13 

Jonsson, John Erik 68 

Judicial system. See Crime and law 
enforcement; United States courts. 


Justice, Department of, appropriations. 6 
en 68 
A 16 
pe eae 11 
Kirk, Gov. Claude R., Jr_.........--.-. 44 
Labor, Department of, appropriations... 33 
Latin America, U.S. relations with.-...- 59 
Lee Kuan Yew, Prime Minister__...._- 54 
SIO TR  Ciicttnitticiemeenmaintiniids 68 


Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 


See also Congress, Communications 
to. 
Communications satellite services, 
memorandum to Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
from Peter Planigan.-_..........-. 66, 68 
Scranton, William W., resignation as 
U.S. Representative to INTELSAT 


ST sincere: mcyinerencrctnisinivitatanintets 5 
SAR: SOUR 26, GR nnnccncusmmusian 68 
Louisiana, disaster relief.............. 34 
Maldives, U.S. Ambassador to__..._.-- 68 
March of Dimes Poster Boy, 1970__-.--. 67 
Marshals. See United States courts. 

Martin, William McChesney, Jr_....-- 45 
Matthew, Thomas W-.-...-............ 36 
REagS, Bree Winn ncn nnn ccnccune 11 
OD 68 
Medal of Freedom. .--................ 67 
Medal of Science, National__......_-- 10 
Medal of Science, President’s Committee 

Ee Fe a co eietintntnntnndanimaii 11 
Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 

I Cai asiccnicectees se sesinditniniagiaansesciiatiadcaonaaiaiin 67 
Messages to the Congress. See Congress, 

Communications to. 
Mexican American Affairs, Inter-Agency 

oe le OE OD 10 
ee 67 
Minnesota, disaster relief_.........__ 13 
Minority Business Enterprise, Office of_- 10 
Minority groups 

Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 

for Spanish-Speaking People___--_- 10 

Equal opportunity programs-_-_-.-___. 61 
Mississippi, disaster relief..........._- 34 
Mississippi River Commission__--_-- _-_- 68 
Missouri 

U.S. marshals 

Di A 68 

Westerm Gistrict............nccncnnse 68 
Morocco, King Hassan II____......__-- 34 
Mortgage Association, Federal Na- 

IIIT kh ila nce stan hdapaliiaclactetiabesaam 52, 56 
Murphy, Sen. George................. 67 
Narcotics, crime and law enforcement... 62 
National Association of Home Builders. 56 
National Blood Donor Month__-_--____. 9 
National Economic Growth and Recon- 

struction Organization, President_..... 36 
National Environmental Policy Act of 

co ee Ea en a 11,12 
National growth policy...........---- 64 
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National Highway Safety Advisory Com- 

WRN cin cnenacncassncsnnsnsse 7 
National Medal of Science_..-.....~--- 10 
National Medal of Science, President’s 

COMMREAGS CR) TBs ctccenneenccanen 11 
National Mortgage Association, Fed- 

CIEE cecicciccennennatentnmnminnd 52, 56 
National Poison Prevention Week----- 56 
National Safe Boating Week, 1970_.--. 57 
New Jersey, U.S. marshal_._..--.----- 68 
New York, U.S. attorney, southern dis- 

WS ocscen descents sdieemgenmmenn 42, 68 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 
Agnew, Vice President Spiro T., 


Asian trip..................-<... 53 
po eee 67 
Nigeria, relief efforts...........-..--... 67 
SURE TO ccs ecsenndtitnimanin 53, 59 


Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


Office of Economic Opportunity, appro- 


DRIRIRE 6c cnn nntansnntinnnmnadmmmem 33 
Chie, Gienater selidt.....ncccccceccosnus 32 
Oklahoma, U.S. marshal, eastern dis- 

CII oa cectpeencisicsctiisicdstissianieapiimasbeiaiaaaniaaaian 45, 68 


Older Americans, social security bene- 

Rts, MTOR... ncccnccacncecaace 
Ormandy, Bugene..................... 67 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 

tion, establishment 


Panofsky, Wolfgang Kurt Hermann_-- 11 
Parfitt, Brig. Gen. Harold R-----.----- 68 
Pell, WHDGr FF. Piacnncsccensccesances 
Pennsylvania, U.S. marshal, middle 
GE ncccwtiinttndncnendenene 45, 68 
Petess, MAS 6 .nnncncccccnccccecsannss 11 
Peterson, Rudolph A-................. 10 
Philadelphia Academy of Music_----- 67 
Philadelphia Orchestra.........--.... 67 
Pierpont, John T., d¥..........--....- - 68 
Poison Prevention Week, National_-_--_ 56 
Pollution 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
DEE eccenccnbeinacheididmaamaubinatonail 11,12 
State of the Union message_----.--~-- 63 
DORR h.ccmtctntsnnnmanianionn 62 
PRCRTESRTS Win cccncccsestinne 36 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
CRE rciciitcicntrtincipenintiaiabininina 67 
President's Committee on the National 
Se 8 Se 11 
President’s inauguration, first anniver- 
a ne eee 68 
President’s staff 
SII satieciintecrinsntrivtiintstesliatnnedian 66, 68 
CI civ nacinnisinaimsiiintanaan 33 
ee 44 
Proclamations 
Imports of carpets and rugs (Proc. 
TEED  —inicnineseienamigeesmaiel 13,14 
Imports of sheet glass (Proc. 3951)_.. 4,5 
National Blood Donor Month (Proc. 
Oe eI Ee 9 
National Poison Prevention Week 
ee 56 
National Safe Boating Week, 1970 
| ee ern 57 
Public-private cooperation 
Environmental quality......-..---- 12 


Housing production...........-~..-. 56 


Resignations and Retirements 


International Telecommunications 
Satellite Consortium Conference, 
U.S. Representative, William W. 
ORIG ances n ns ncitnsicndininninai 5 

Transportation Department, Assistant 
Secretary for Policy and Interna- 


tional Affairs, Paul Cherington.... 45 
Rhode Island, U.S. marshal__--------- 68 
TR, SOI Titan tcencnenussnnnen 45,68 
TOA, WE DS cccciccscncammnt 55, 68 
Of ee 56 
Rousseau, Marshall F__........------ 45,68 — 
Rugs and carpets, imports_......---- 13, 14 
TOG, TR, Ginn caiecscesscicinciiiscidatinla 43 


Rural areas, assistance................ 64 
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Safety 

Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969. aioe 

National Safe Boating Week, 1970--- 

SALT talks. See Strategic arms limita- 
tion talks. 

Sargent, Gov. Francis W 

Satellite communications 

Scholarships, Board of Foreign. 

Science, National Medal of 

Science, President’s Committee on the 
National Medal of 

Scranton, William W 

Seymour, Whitney North, Jr 

Singapore, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew 

Smith, Gerard C 

Social security benefits, increase 

Soviet Union 
Arms control talks with US., stra- 





teg 
US. relations with 
Spanish-Speaking People, Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Opportunities for 
Stafford, George M 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc... 42,68 
Appropriations 6 
Assistant Secre 


Statements by the President 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities 


Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1969 
Housing problem 
Humphrey, George M., death of 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 

South Florida Jetport 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 

Stevens, Sen. Theodore S 

Strategic arms limitation talks... 15, 16,60 





Strausz-Hupé, Robert. 
Supreme Court, U.S., Associate Justice_ 


Swearing-In Ceremonies 


Federal Trade Commission, 
man, Caspar W. Weinberger 
Sweden, U.S. Ambassador to. 


Tariff Commission. See United States 
Tariff Commission. 
Tariffs and trade 
Carpets and rugs, imports 
Sheet glass, imports 
Task forces, international development_ 
Taxation 
Inspection of tax returns, Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 
Telecommunications, satellite 
Texas 
U.S. attorney, eastern district 
U.S. marshals 
Southern district 
Western district 
Thompson, Llewellyn E 
Tournament of Roses 
Trade. See Tariffs and trade. 
Trade Commission, Federal 
Transportation 
Airport construction. 





Transportation, Department of 
Assistant Secretary for Policy and 
International Affairs 
Secretary 
Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary 
Secretary 
Tuss McLaughry Award 


United Nations, Economic and Social 
Council, Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, U.S. Representative 

United States courts 
Appropriations 
US. attorneys 

Indiana 
New York 
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US. circuit judge, 7th circuit 
U.S. district judge, Arkansas 
U.S. marshals 

California 

Missouri 

New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


United States Tariff Commission 
Carpets and rugs, imports 
Sheet glass, imports 

Universities. See Colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Utt, Repr. James B 


Van Court, Arthur F 
Vatican City, Under Secretary of the 
Secretariat of State 


Vietnam conflict 
Bob Hope's trip 
Cooke, Terence Cardinal, Christmas 
tri 
Vice President’s trip 
Virginia, disaster relief 
Volpe, John A 
Voting 
Equal rights 
President’s registration 


Washburn, Abbott M 
Washington, Walter E 
Water pollution, State of the Union 








Weinberger, Caspar W 

Welfare system, reform. 

White House, Committee for the Preser- 
vation of the 

White House staff. See President’s staff. 

Whitehead, Clay T_ 

Wyatt, Donald W-_-- 








Youth, campus disorders, cutoff of Fed- 
eral funds to students 
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